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camp. I twitted " Horseback " about the fear of the robe, calling 
his attention to the fact that no harm befell any of the white men 
who handled the robe, but he answered that such might be the 
case, but what was " bad medicine " for a Comanche might be 
" good medicine " for a white man, and vice versa. He proposed 
to take no risks in the matter. 

A white buffalo (stuffed) was on exhibition at the Centennial 
Exposition, the property of R. M. Wright, of Kansas, and it is a 
pity that it was not secured by the Smithsonian or some other 
institution for preservation. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

editors: a. s. Packard, jr., and e. d. cope. 

The tariff laws of the United States are in some respects 

a direct tax on intellectual progress, and although it is not un- 
likely that this result is entirely due to oversight on the part of 
the framers of those laws, the consequences are none the less in- 
jurious. Some of our contemporaries doubtless remember the 
difficulties experienced by Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, in 
procuring unwrought optical glass, for use in building the tele- 
scopes for which their house is so highly esteemed. The high 
tariff on these rough discs operated as a prohibition to the man- 
ufacture of the optical instruments to which they are necessary. 
This result was probably not anticipated by our legislators. After 
prolonged negotiations, special dispensations from the Treasury 
Department have permitted the discs to pass free if for schools, 
colleges or academies, otherwise a duty of 10 p. c. is exacted. 

The law with regard to " specimens of Natural History," 
that is, those relating to botany, zoology, palaeontology, geology 
and mineralogy, imposes a heavy duty on them when they are 
intended for sale, or are not designed for exhibition in a public 
institution. As the greater number of specimens of this kind are 
obtained by persons who depend on their sale for reimbursement, 
it is evident that students in this country must pay the tax, or go 
without them. The actual result is, that students and institutions 
being mostly poor, do not purchase, and sellers must pocket the 
loss. So well known has this become, that such objects nearly 
all now go to Europe, to the impoverishment of science here, and 
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the great enlargement of the facilities for study abroad. In spite 
of considerable self-praise, the poverty of most of our museums 
is marked, and in proportion to our population and resources, 
their number is probably smaller than in any other civilized 
nation. 

Precisely why congressmen should wish to tax bottled frogs and 
snakes we cannot clearly understand. It is true that these animals 
have a market value as food for man, but our government does 
not tax foreign meat or bread-stuffs. Nor has any one of our 
legislators announced his intention of fencing in a tract to be used 
as pasture for boas and anacondas, for it is generally believed that 
the breeding of these animals, though profitable, is not practica- 
ble in this country, owing to the antipathy to them of certain 
American citizens of foreign birth. Nor is there any fear of a dan- 
gerous foreign competition with their natural production here ; for 
although we were once informed by a Virginian mountaineer, 
that both " the Bowling constrictor, and the Africanstrictor " were 
found in his neighborhood, we afterwards learned that he had 
been led into error by confiding too implicitly in the representa- 
tions of a traveling showman. 

We may, however, be wrong in all this, for we have lately been 
taught by our rulers that a live hippopotamoid is merchandise. 
A specimen of the small hippopotamus-like Chceropsis liberiensis \ 
having been imported from West Africa by Mr. Forepaugh for 
the instruction of American citizens, it became necessary to 
restrain this pandering to a corrupt taste, by imposing the duty 
ad valorem. It was hoped by the officers of the United States, 
that the beast had been obtained on the east coast of Africa, so 
that they might be enabled to levy 30 p. c. duty. But Mr. Fore- 
paugh unpatriotically called on Professor Leidy, who swore (and 
so do we) that the animal was derived from the west coast ; so 
the Government could only collect 20 p. c. ! Dr. Leidy also 
swore (and so do we) that it was a Chceropsis and not a Hippo- 
potamus, but Mr. Forepaugh could not get any reduction on this 
account. And this in spite of the argument urged with much 
force, that although the Hippopotamus manufactories along the 
Delaware and Mississippi would certainly be ruined by the intro- 
duction into the country of a Hippopotamus free of duty, there 
had not been as yet a single establishment for the production of 
Chceropses set up within the limits of the .United States. 

We had almost overlooked one remarkable effect of the tariff 
on collections of foreign fossils. The home industry in fossil 
bones has been so stimulated, that like our cotton goods in China, 
and our cutlery in Australia and Sheffield, our fossils are assum- 
ing a front rank in the markets of the old world, once the sole 
producers. And from still another stand-point, if some unwise 
legislator does not remove the duty all too soon, we shall undoubt- 
edly have a greater home production of fossils in all that relates 
to knowledge of the laws of nature than any nation on the globe. 
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not excepting the Indian and the negro. And we shall ultimately 
have the proud satisfaction of engraving on the tomb of science 
in this country, " De mortuis nil nisi bonum." 

The Governor of Pennsylvania refers to the Geological 

Survey of the State, in his late message to the Legislature, in the 
following language : 

"The Second Geological Survey of the State is progressing as 
fast as the appropriations will permit. This is a work which, if 
not well done, should not be done at all. It must possess the 
utmost scientific accuracy. Its treatment of soils and minerals, 
their location and distribution, must be the result of painstaking 
work, done on the ground. Its surveys and alignments must 
show the actual facts, and be made from actual measurements. 
This is precisely the way in which this great and important work 
is being done. It is in the hands of a board who understand fully 
the value of the duty in hand, under the superintendence's State 
Geologist, of J. Peter Lesley, Esq., whose attainments and qualifi- 
cations are unquestioned. So far forty-four reports of this work 
have been published, and sixteen reports are in preparation. 
These reports have justly attracted the highest attention every- 
where. Forty-two counties have been surveyed in full, eighteen 
in part, and seven not at all. These seven are Columbia, Luzerne, 
Lackawanna, Pike, Schuylkill, Berks, and Carbon. They embrace 
the anthracite coal region of the State, and have been reserved 
that the work upon them may be made continuous and exhaus- 
tive. In a scientific and commercial point of view the surveys to 
be done in them will possess the highest value. It will be expe- 
dient to make the appropriations to continue this work in accord- 
ance with the views of" the board controlling the Second Geological 
Survey." 

The recommendations of the Governor as thus expressed, are 
doubtless seconded by every friend of intellectual and material 
progress in the Commonwealth. The Geological Survey of Penn- 
sylvania has added, and will add important contributions to the 
knowledge of the laws of nature as exhibited in all the aspects of 
creation. Such are the chemical conditions of the primitive 
world; the forces which have distorted its crust; and the expe- 
riences and progress of ever present life, vegetable and animal, 
under these laws. It is of great importance to the educational in- 
terests of the country that the State governments should place 
before their people statements of the history of the regions which 
they represent. Such histories ■ express in their highest aspect, 
the laws of life; and to the importance of a knowledge of these, 
no one can be insensible. The economic side of a geological sur- 
vey is, however, more generally appreciated, for it is evident that 
an inventory of her possessions is most desirable for a State to 
possess. It is especially so to a State like Pennsylvania, where so 
large a part of the population is directly or indirectly dependent 
on the contents of the rock strata for their livelihood. 



